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Merry Christmas to All 


By Lee Epwarps 


Is there a Santa Claus? The question 
has filled the minds of mankind ( particu- 
larly those under 8%) for centuries. And 
now, after all these years and all those 
stockings hung with care, I have come 
across some evidence which should settle 
the controversy once and for all. 

About a week ago I received in the 
mail a plain white envelope stamped 
“Personal and Confidential.” It carried a 
North Pole postmark and the printed 
slogan: “This is the North Pole, not the 
South. Let’s keep it that way.” The 
envelope was addressed to Drew Pear- 
son, 1313 29th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Normally, I would have sent the letter 
along to its proper addressee, but I'll be 
candid: I was consumed with curiosity to 
learn if indeed Santa Claus was com- 
municating with Drew Pearson. I was 
also puzzled as to the addressee. I could 
understand Santa’s writing President 
Kennedy, for example, about the latest 
things in giveaways, but Drew Pearson? 

Well, I am certain it will seem incred- 
ible to many of you, but the envelope 
was from Mr. Claus and it contained the 
names of several prominent Americans 
and what they wanted most for Christ- 
mas! 

(Alas and alack, my discovery was too 
late to allow me to send my own petition 
to Santa, who, I hope, would not have 
blinked at a request for 10,000 new sub- 
scribers to the New Guard, a second- 
class mailing permit, 43 new writers— 
all under 24, a guest column by Jack 
Kerouac, a full page ad taken by Tif- 
fany’s, a two-page picture spread of 
Jayne Mansfield and a Profile of Harold 
Ross by the current editor of the New 
Yorker. ) 

I was then confronted with a second 
problem — whether or not to publish 
Santa’s communication to Mr. Pearson. 
If I didn’t, who would believe my 
assertion that Santa did exist? If I did, 
what would the Postmaster General do 
to me for tampering with the mails? Not 
being a member of the NAACP, I knew 
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I couldn’t persuade Mr. Day to overlook 
my misdemeanor. 

After a few minutes of reflection, I 
decided to do exactly what Drew would 
have done if he had been in my shoes— 
or mailbox. And so, here is Santa’s confi- 
dential and personal report on the Christ- 
mas dreams of the high and the mighty. 


“Dear Drew, 


Everyone fine up here and I hope you 
are the same. Donner and Blitzen ate 
something that didn’t agree with them 
last Thursday but we had the vet over 
and he said they’d be okay by the 24th. 
Mrs. Claus asked me to thank you for the 
subscription to the Washington Post and 
to tell you how much she enjoys the 
comics page, especially your column. 

Well, to business. I’ve had the boys 
sorting out the letters for over two 
months. The volume has been terrific and 


they’ve been working almost around the 
Somebody 
came by the other day and talked to my 


clock—which reminds me. 





elves about ‘organizing,’ or some damn 
foolishness tike that. Can you imagine 
anything sillier—‘organizing’ elves? Who 
is this guy Jimmy Hoffa anyway? 

As I was saying, the boys have been 
sorting like demons and here is as fine a 
list of VIP’s as you'll find anywhere. Just 


perfect for that wonderful column of 
yours. Their requests, what they want 
most for Christmas, are pretty much what 
you might expect although, as always, 
there are a few surprises. I guess some 
people just never grow up. (not in alpha- 
betical order) 


Jacqueline Kennedy—“the Louvre.” 
Theodore Sorenson—“a by-line.” 
Russell Kirk—“a Scottish fief.” 

Dean Rusk—“one sympathetic ear.” 

Walter Lippmann—“a summit meeting 
among me, President Kennedy and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev around my _ backyard 
barbecue pit.” 

Nikita Khrushchev — “The United 
States, Great Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, Japan, Africa, Asia, South Amer- 
ica, Australia and any other non-Commu- 
nist nation I might have overlooked.” 

Orville Freeman--“the worst drought in 
American history.” 

J. Bracken Lee—“a 1907 income tax 
form.” 

M. Stanton Evans—“a revolt off the 
campus.” 

Gus Hall—“a revolt on the campus.” 

Lyndon Johnson—“increased immigra- 
tion quotas for Pakistani camel drivers 
and Mexican comedians.” 

Nelson Rockefeller — “a conservative 
image.” 

Barry Goldwater—“a liberal image.” 

Richard Nixon—“a blurred image.” 

Mark Hatfield—“any image.” 


Well, Drew, that’s about all the big 
names we've received this year and I 
think they make a top notch list, don’t 
youP 

Here’s wishing you and yours a very 
merry Christmas, 


With warmest regards, 


Santa Claus. 


P.S. I don’t want to rush you, Drew, but 
you remember you promised to re- 
turn the negative of that photo of 
me and you-know-who as soon as I. 
supplied this list. It sure would make 
a wonderful present for Xmas. 


Hopefully, 
it Gola 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus 
and if you don’t believe me, you can look 
it up—right next to Little Orphan Annie. 
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Peace on Earth 


We are somewhat alarmed by a growing tendency 
among Americans to argue that peace can be achieved 
if only we will be more reasonable. SANE, student 
fasts, woman “strikers’—each of these current phenom- 
ena is a manifestation of this sophistic belief. 

The pacifists, horribly sincere and horribly naive, 
always begin by saying that thermonuclear war is too 
terrible to contemplate and that we must come to some 
accommodation with the Soviets. They argue that the 
Soviets say they want peace and therefore should be 
accepted at their word because, after all, they stand to 
lose as much as we do in the event of a nuclear 
exchange. They end the refrain by thrusting home the 
suggestion that the United States has only to agree to 
what the Soviets ask for (oh, perhaps West Berlin and 
possibly Laos and maybe Vietnam and probably Cuba) 
and then they will be pacified and then peace will come. 

Yes, thermonuclear war is terrible to contemplate but 
so is slavery and oppression—ask the East Berliners who 
risk death daily to cross the wall into West Berlin. 
Yes, the Soviets say they want peace but they foster 
unrest, insurrection and revolution in every country in 
the world not for the peoples of those countries but for 
their purpose of world domination (consider Korea, the 
Congo, Algeria, Ecuador ). Yes, 70% of the Soviet Union 
would be destroyed in a nuclear war but such a war is 
not a likelihood for the Soviets are winning the Cold 
War. No, the United States cannot agree to give the 


Soviets what they want for the Soviets will only be 
finally satisfied when they have the United States. 
We do not wish to die before our time whenever it 
may come according to God's will. But we do not 
intend to live our span of life cowering in the shadow 
of a mushroom cloud nor cringing before the clenched 
fist of a Soviet dictator. We believe that peace will 
come but only to men of good will and that peace will 
never be achieved so long as there are men without 


good will. 


We Like Nike 


Last month students picketing the White House 
against nuclear testing were startled by the appearance 
of several young people bearing such signs as “I Like 
Nike” and “Test Si—Disarm No.” The counterpickets 
were, as you might surmise, members of Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom, Washington branch. Explained Judy 
McGavack, corresponding secretary of the Washington 
council (and one of the New Guard's favorite candi- 
dates for Miss America): 

“We believe we should maintain our military superi- 
ority. We must continue our testing even if it means 
atmospheric testing.” 

Washington YAFs counter-demonstrated for two days 
against students from Cornell, Syracuse, Grinnell 
(Iowa), Bluffton (Ohio), and Carleton (Northfield, 
Minn. ). The Grinnell and Bluffton students dramatized 
their pacifist convictions by “fasting’—although they 
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were invited to share orange juice and coffee with staff 
members inside the White House at the personal invi- 
tation of President Kennedy. Members of YAF, demon- 
strating for nuclear testing and for a strong America, 
did not receive a similar invitation. 

As we said before, we like Nike. 


A Clean Bill of Health 


Tennessee’s Senator Estes Kefauver has been main- 
taining a strange silence this past month on one of his 
favorite subjects—the alleged malpractices of the drug 
industry. The silence is strange only because the Sena- 
tor has for some time now claimed the drug industry 
as his personal punching bag, walloping away at it with 
great abandon. There is good reason for his current 
silence on the subject, however. 

On October 31, Robert L. Piper, a hearing examiner 
for the Federal Trade Commission, completely de- 
bunked the Kefauver medicine show. After a thorough 
examination of the charges leveled against five major 
drug firms by the FTC-—essentially the same accusa- 
tions made by Kefauver’s investigating subcommittee 
—Piper declared: 

“The respondents have not engaged in any [repeat, 
any] of the violations alleged in the complaint.” Among 
other things, Piper discovered: 

* There has been a “steady decline of effective prices” 
to consumers and Federal agencies over the years which 
“negates an inference of conspiracy to fix prices.” 

* There is nothing wicked in companies charging 
the same prices for drugs and, in fact, this only shows 
that all companies have to meet the low prices of their 
competitors. 

* “None of the respondents made any misrepresenta- 
tions to or withheld any material information from the 
Patent Office,” as had been charged. 

Nor, we might add, is the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion any patsy for big business. The FTC, egged on by 
Kefauver's investigations, has been in the forefront of 
the hounding campaign against the drug industry. If 
anything, Mr. Piper must have been under severe pres- 
sure to render a verdict against the firms investigated. 
For one reason, Mr. Piper’s boss is Paul Rand Dixon, 
former chief counsel of Kefauver’s anti-trust subcom- 
mittee. 

At the risk of appearing naive, may we suggest that 
the Tennessee Senator owes an apology to the drug 
industry. 


Blather on the Left 


It is always sad to be left behind, and if there is an 
official Left Behind in American politics, it is the 
Washington Post. Expanding colonialism has now 
added another publication to the Post empire of lame 
Liberalism. Formerly known as Newsweek, Newspeak 
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was owned by the Vincent Astor Foundation prior to 
the sell-out early this year. With the foundation’s re- 
moval it was only a matter of Time until the traditional 
Post journalism filled the pages of Newspeak. The 
December 4th issue has validated our prediction. 

With a cover article entitled “Thunder on the Right,” 
the Magazine of News Significance (as Newspeak hope- 
fully calls itself) takes its belly-whopper into the muck. 
Not since Edward R. Murrow sat up all night doctoring 
film clips of McCarthy’s speeches has a more thorough 
job of distortion and guilt by association been 
presented. 


In an article which reads like a college freshman 
term paper, many prominent conservatives, such as 
Barry Goldwater, William Buckley, Gen. Albert Wede- 
meyer, Fulton Lewis, Jr. and George Sokolsky, are 
lumped together with Adolf Hitler, Gerald L. K. Smith, 
George Lincoln Rockwell and the Nazi Bund. The 
point is that once again the radical right is on the rise 
and Newspeak, as the national addition of the Wash- 
ington Post, has the duty to expose these “nuts” for 
what they are, i.e. in opposition to Philip Graham, 
Aggie Meyer, Herblock and Al Friendly. 

Replete with photos of Nazi rallies, stacks of sub- 
machine guns ready for the revolution and ragged 
pickets, all conservatives are portrayed alike—danger- 
ously wrong in their preoccupation with the threat of 
communism, Newspeak even has the audacity to lament 
the loss of the “reasonable conservatism” of the late 
Robert A. Taft—this from the same publisher who saw 
fit to slander Taft and his ideals in a front page edi- 
torial the day after he died in 1953. 


It occurs to us that many Americans will be repulsed 
by the Newspeak-Post blatherings. And if those same 
Americans wish to change their subscriptions, we have 
a suggestion to fill the void. How uncomfortable Ray- 
mond Moley and Henry Hazlitt must feel in the 
presence of such pygmy patriots imported from the 
Post. The New Guard would be honored, gentlemen. 





An American 


As the New Guard went to press, we learned of 
the death of Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, the dean of the Republicans in the 
upper house. For decades, conservatives looked 
to the quiet, almost enigmatic man from New 
England to fight their battles. Other men were 
more flamboyant, more popular, but none were 
more steadfast. Time and again Senator Bridges 
clearly and coolly sliced through liberal rhetoric 
to present the facts and issues as they were and 
not as others would have them. We know one 
word which sums up the life and the career of 
the Senior Senator from New Hampshire; the 
word is “American.” 
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Mr. Sam 


Sam Rayburn often said that he deeply believed in 
“the plain people” of America, and indeed, in a won- 
derful sense he was one of them. He firmly held the 
idea that the United States House of Representatives 
is and was the greatest Constitutional bulwark that the 
Republic has against governmental tyranny. But the 
Speaker of the House was also a party man, and regret- 
tably, his position of leadership led him to advocate 
much of the legislation of both the Deals and the Newer 
Frontier. It is up to the individual to weigh this 
loyalty to party against the goodness that Mr. Sam 
represented as a man. 


He, perhaps second only to Bob Taft, had a repu- 
tation in an all-too-cautious Capital, of being honest, 
dependable, and a man of his word on all occasions. 
In political battle he was rough and effective. As 
Speaker of the House he was scrupulously fair, though 
not above partisanship when it was within the rules. 
His reputation was his greatest asset, which is but 
another way of saying he was a good man in all parts. 


Now, approaching his eightieth year, Sam Rayburn 
has passed on. He will be remembered by all who knew 
him, well or slightly; those who worked for him, with 
him and, yes, even those who worked against him. 
Principle is such a precious commodity in these later 
years, it is good to know that at least one opponent 
lived by it as a guide. 


A Christmas List 


Jolly old St. Nicholas, 
Lean your ear this way. 
(Don’t you tell a single soul 
What I’m gonna say! ) 
Guinea wants a check account; 
Ghana wants a dam. 
Mao wants a medal for 
Beating Uncle Sam. 
Nasser says a billion would 
Please the fellaheen. 
Nehru fancies foreign aid; 
Tito, too, is keen. 
Eleanor and Adlai want 
Mao in, for Chiang. 
Jack adores a deficit; 
“K,” a bigger “bang!” 
Santa, all I’ve got to say, 
If you swallow this, 
What you need’s a present of 
Psychoanalysis! 


—W. H. von Dreele 
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THIS MONTH 


Mater et Magistra, the latest papal encyclical, 
has kicked up quite a polemic foofoorah among 
R. C.’s on the left and right, viz. the current edi- 
torial spatting in America and National Review. 
With her unemotional prose, Carol Bauman an- 
alyzes John XXIII’s message and concludes that 
both sides are guilty of self-serving. Page 6. 


o 2 2 


Loquacious Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen 
once declared, “There was an ancient Roman 
diety called Janus, who was able to face two ways 
at once. This is what we are witnessing now in 
Washington; for example, an ability to threaten 
industry with anti-trust prosecution for price fix- 
ing, and yet at the same time demanding that the 
Secretary of Agriculture be given additional 
powers to fix prices.” The Honorable Ralph B. 
Beerman of the House of Representatives analyzes 
the current foibles of the Janus in question, Or- 
ville Freeman, the belabored Agriculture Secre- 
tary. Page 8. 


°o ° * 


Gordon L. Durnil in Indianapolis reports on the 
influx of Communist goods—in general, and cars 
and hams in particular, into “Naptown, and how 
local YAFers have protested. Page 13. 


® 2 * 


A new expose of the Decline and Fall of our 
Cuban Policy is hailed by Allan Ryskind on page 
15. The monumental biography of Sinclair Lewis 
is given a thorough going over by Lee Edwards 
on page 16. 


° * * 


Our cover this issue is by Denis Larkin, who 
has volunteered his yeoman services for several 
past issues. For additional art work this month 
we thank Gael Pendleton and Dick Schlecht. 











Sign of the Times 


“Large formations of East German soldiers and work- 
men set up anti-tank fortifications behind the intra-city 
border wall in the heart of Berlin tonight. Western 
authorities were at a loss to explain the purpose of the 
action and East German officers at the scene shrugged 
off questions.” 

N. Y. Times, November 20, 1961 


Sort of silly of the Communists to expect the West 
to knock down the wall, isn’t it? 
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Mater Si, Magistra Si? 


By Caro, D. BAUMAN 


“Mater et Magistra,” the third major 
encyclical on social justice issued by the 
reigning Pontiff of the Catholic Church in 
seventy years, has stimulated controversy 
both in Europe and in the United States. 
In the U.S., Pope John XXIII has been 
termed the “Liberal Pope,” and his far- 
reaching encyclical has been hailed by 
some as “acceptance of socialism.” On 
the continent, some were disappointed 
because the encyclical did not endorse 
socialism. 

Educated and _ sophisticated writers 
have debated its merits and its short- 
comings, notably and most recently 
through the pages of America, the Jesuit 
weekly, and National Review, a journal 
of conservative opinion. 

It seems, however, that nowhere have 
the central issues of the encyclical been 
adequately stressed. Critics and support- 
ers alike have emphasized certain points 
to the exclusion of others, and nearly all 
have ignored the basic fact that “Mater 
et Magistra” does not, and could not, 
theologically speaking, add anything new 
to the body of social doctrine taught by 
the Church. 

In the main, this pastoral letter relies 
a good deal on two preceding great en- 
cyclicals, “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII 
issued in 1891, and “Quadragesimo 
Anno” of Pius XI, issued in 1939. Those 
familiar with these two important docu- 
ments will recall that they were subject 
to misinterpretation not unlike that 
which attends this newest of Papal in- 
structions. 

It is well for persons of all faiths to 
study this new document, keeping in 
mind that the Pope himself recognizes 
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that there is room for honest difference 
regarding the application of certain social 
principles outlined therein. He says: 

“In the applications of doctrine there 
can arise even among upright and sin- 
cere Catholics differences of opinion. 
When this happens, they should be 
watchful to keep alive mutual esteem and 
respect and should strive to find points of 
agreement for efficacious and_ suitable 
action. They should not exhaust them- 
selves in interminable discussions and, 
under pretext of the better or the best, 
omit to do the good that is possible and 
thus obligatory!” 

At the risk of waxing impudent, can 
it justly be said that both the editors of 
National Review and America have been 
“watchful to keep alive mutual esteem?” 

The main point of disagreement, of 
course, centers on the Pope’s unprece- 
dented use of the word “socialization.” 
It seems to have no special meaning in 
the English language, and indeed, pre- 
sented a difficulty to translators. The 
Pope himself defines it in a rather vague 
and mouth-filling manner: “Understood 
as the progressive multiplication of rela- 
tions in society, with different forms of 
life and activity, and juridical institution.” 

Possibly it was the culpable misinter- 
pretation of this unusual word which led 
the New York Times to head its approv- 
ing editorial on July 14, “Welfare State 
Given His (Pope’s) Backing,” or which 
led the Belgium Socialist Party to issue a 
statement claiming the Pope had “ac- 
cepted socialism.” 

Forget for a moment the fact that 
William F. Buckley, Jr., an acknowl- 
edged leader of intellectual conservatism 
in the United States, has fallen into the 
same error. Consider what The Wan- 


derer, a conservative national Catholic 
weekly newspaper, had to say: 

“There is a world of difference be- 
tween socialism understood in the sense 
of enforced government ownership and 
control of productive property and human 
affairs, and ‘socialization,’ as Pope John 
defines it, in the sense of individuals and 
groups voluntarily joining together and, 
with the aid of the public authority 
(State or Federal ) striving to attain legit- 
imate objectives which are beyond their 
natural capacity and means.” 

Or, as Msgr. Higgins, director of the 
Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, prefers to 
put it, “the new encyclical, in favoring 
socialization, is giving its blessing first 
and foremost but not exclusively, to vol- 
untary programs in the field of social 
reform and social welfare. Governmental 
programs—for example Social Security— 
are also commended in so far as they are 
in harmony with the principle of sub- 
sidiarity.” 

It was Msgr. Higgins, who, inciden- 
tally, is reputed to favor the liberal view- 
point, who pointed out the importance of 
understanding this “principle of subsidi- 
arity” to which the Pope refers so often. 
To define this over-riding principle, let us 
quote directly from the encyclical: 

“This is a fundamental principle of 
social philosophy, unshaken and un- 
changeable. Just as it is wrong to with- 
draw from the individual and commit to 
the community at large what private en- 


terprise and industry can accomplish, so 


too it is an injustice, a grave evil and 
disturbance of right order for a larger 
and higher organization to arrogate itself 
functions which can be performed effi- 
ciently by smaller and lower bodies; of 
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its very nature, the true aim of all social 
activity should be to help individual 
members of the social body, but never to 
destroy or absorb them.” 

This principle was first enunciated in 
“Rerum Novarum” by Leo XIII, again in 
“Quadragesimo Anno” by Pius XI, and 
John XXIII makes it abundantly clear 
that the Church’s position is unchanging 
and firm. 

Msgr. Higgins makes the important 
point that “too much vattention has been 
given to what the encyclical has to say 
about the legitimate government action 
and too little attention to what it has to 
say about the indispensable role of vol- 
untary groups.” 

A first reading of this Papal letter may 
leave some with the impression, as indeed 
it did with many liberals, that the Pope 
was urging more welfare statism, more 
foreign aid, and more public ownership. 
But remember that the Holy Father is 
addressing his instruction to the whole 
world, and by no means does he intend 
to direct his letter primarily to Americans. 
A careful reading will reveal that he 
reaffirms the admonition of Pope Pius XI 
in “Quadragesimo Anno,” that Catholics 
cannot support even “moderate social- 
ism,” because “its concept of life is 
bounded by time, inasmuch as it places 
its supreme objective in the welfare of 
society, and because it either proposes a 
form of social structure that aims solely 
at production, thus causing great loss to 
human liberty, or lacks every principle 
of true social authority.” 

What the Pope does say is that where 
private enterprise, voluntary charity, or 
individual effort cannot accomplish a task 
which needs in justice or Christian char- 
ity to be done, then, and only then, 
the State should perform the necessary 
function. 


The Pope’s approval of such programs 
as Social Security does not imply an 
individual Catholic’s obligation to support 
them, I was assured by a prominent 
moral theologian. In fact, were the Pope 
presented with the facts and figures re- 
garding the inefficiency of the old age 
assistance program in this country, he 
might well have some grave reservations. 
The fact that Social Security is a politi- 
cal football, that individuals rely upon it 
as a kind of government insurance pro- 
gram—a development which discourages 
savings and thrift—and that the law is a 
highly impersonal one which makes no 
allowances for real need, would cer- 
tainly affect the Church’s position on this 
particular legislation. 


The fact that Pope John exhorts 
wealthy nations to assist poor ones does 
not imply Papal support of American aid 
to Cheddi Jagan, or planes for Yugo- 
slavia. It is more likely, and even certain, 
that the Pope would deplore such misuse 
of public funds. In all these things, it is 
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merely the duty of the Church to remind 
those who govern and those who are gov- 
erned of the principles of order willed 
by God. 

The application of the principles ex- 
pounded is left up to individuals, organi- 
zations, and public officials who are re- 
sponsive to the Pope’s call to exercise the 
basic virtues of justice and charity. It is 
exactly for this reason that encyclicals 
are written. Every individual has an obli- 
gation to carry out Christ’s exhortations 
to charity and justice. The Church, as 
magesterium for the deposit of faith, 
makes certain that Catholics primarily, 
but Christians in general, are instructed 
in what those obligations are. 

In the light of a reappraisal of the 
previous two social encyclicals, and after 
a detailed study of this document itself, 
the editorial in National Review for 





July 29 strikes me as superficial and in- 
adequate. To call this comprehensive and 
exhaustive message “a venture in trivi- 
ality” regardless of its timing, seems a 
bit harsh. 

By the same token, the editors of 
America, in replying, did no more than 
reaffirm the Roman Pontiff’s historic right 
to state guidelines for Catholics in mat- 
ters affecting social justice. But in criticiz- 
ing NR’s quip “Mater, Si, Magistra, No,” 
they went so far as to impugn Buckley’s 
“filial acceptance” of the encyclical, and 
proceeded to upbraid any Catholic who 
thinks National Review is a voice for 
conservative Catholicism. Of course 
Buckley was not denying the right of the 
Pope to speak on these matters; nor was 
he refusing to accept “Mater et Magis- 
tra.” In his words: “If, God forbid, I 
should ever be tempted to defy the 
teaching authority of the Church, . . . I 
shall not announce my apostacy in dog- 
gerel.” 


While Buckley’s error lay in not dis- 
tinguishing between socialism and “so- 
cialization,” America’s error, it seems to 
me, was in attempting to seize upon this 
misunderstanding to imply that “Mater et 
Magistra” was a Papal endorsement of 
the Jesuit weekly’s unabashed liberalism 
in political and social matters. Neither 
editor, sad to note, bothered to delve 
any deeper into the encyclical than to 
study its effect upon his particular politi- 
cal viewpoint. 

Apparently, the only plea made by the 
Pope which has been fulfilled is his wish 
for thorough discussion of the social prin- 
ciples reiterated, albeit not in the manner 
he might have preferred. 


It is no wonder that National Review 
has been shocked by press reviews of 
this “liberal” encyclical into a hurried 
defense of Catholic conservatism. For 
example, in a recent issue of new america, 
the Socialist Party newspaper, its editor 
relates how he developed a “smashing 
argument” against a conservative priest 
by citing the leftwing implications in 
“Mater et Magistra.” 

America, however, did publish a sig- 
nificant article on the encyclical in its 
November 4 issue by Philip S. Land, S.J. 
Rev. Land is a professor at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University in Rome, and has 
spent the past summer touring Europe 
and the United States speaking on the 
encyclical. He makes several interesting 
points concerning the right of Catholics 
to question portions of the letter: 

“It has been reported that Pope John 
has manifested a desire that Catholics 
engage in serious but loyal discussion of 
what he has written. He wants commen- 
taries to be written and questions to be 
proposed. There is nothing at all surpris- 
ing in this, because each of the social 
encyclicals has inevitably been followed 
by such discussion. The Pope recognizes 
that one may legitimately question the 
prudence of his decision not to enter into 
a detailed condemnation of the economic 
system of socialism and communism. If 
this question is raised, the Pope would 
like the opportunity to answer it. He rec- 
ognizes, too, that in some countries his 
use of the word ‘socialization’ has given 
trouble. He welcomes comment on the 
topic. . . . Finally, he would certainly 
want a manifest distinction made be- 
tween statements of what is truth, gen- 
erally, and everywhere applicable, and 
what is rather exhortation to a line of 
action which, according to circumstances, 
is mandatory, or advisable, or less advis- 
able in one part of the world or another.” 


One must assume that those who write 
America’s editorials do not read the 
articles within. 

The tendency of some Catholic periodi- 
cals to dismiss the objections of con- 

(Continued on page 12) 








Mr. Freeman's Folly 


By CoNGRESSMAN RALPH BEERMAN 
Third District, Nebraska 


Orville L. Freeman stood at the window 
of his spacious office in the Department 
of Agriculture’s administration building 
in Washington. It was January, and snow 
was gradually blanketing huge piles of 
dirt which had been dug out to make 
room for an underpass beneath 12th 
Street and Independence Avenue. A visi- 
tor stepped up beside the new Secretary 
of Agriculture and asked what the pile 
of dirt was for. The one-time Minnesota 
governor turned to the questioner and 
smiled. “That heap,” he said jokingly, “is 
a small part of Ezra Taft Benson’s Soil 
Bank.” 

Nine months later the new Democratic 
farm chief could have used another simile 
to describe the small mountain of earth 
on the Mall—it could represent a small 
fraction of the soybeans which are piling 
up under his hastily-conceived “feed grain 
program.” 

When Secretary Freeman brought his 
emergency feed grain bill to the Congress 
last winter there were voices of dissent 
among both members of Congress and 
farm leaders. Even so, the voices were 
not strong enough to ward off a narrow 
margin of seven votes which pushed the 
legislation through. 

Senator Everett Dirksen of Illinois was 
worried about the end results for both 
the proposed feed grain and omnibus 
farm bills. Regarding the latter, he fore- 
saw more Federal fixing of farm prices; 
an attempt at controls over every segment 
of the marketing system, and higher costs 
to the taxpayer. 

The Illinois Senator had more to say on 
the subject. In his eloquent oratory he 
declared: “There was an ancient Roman 
deity called Janus, who was able to face 
two ways at once. This is what we are 
witnessing now in Washington; for ex- 
ample, an ability to threaten industry 
with anti-trust prosecution for price fix- 
ing, and yet at the same time demanding 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be given 
additional powers to fix prices.” 

When the 1961 crop emergency feed 
grain bill was before the Congress, many 
Congressmen pointed out that farmers 
were in the midst of marketing their 
1960 crop of corn and other feed grains. 
There was fear that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would use the extraordinary 
powers proposed in that measure to force 
down the cash price of corn by the sale 
of tremendous Government stocks on the 
free market. 

Secretary Freeman assured the “worry 
warts” that he would not do any such 
a thing. 
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However, as soon as the feed grain bill 
became law, the Secretary flooded the 
market with millions of bushels of corn 
with the explanation that the corn was 
“threatened with going out of condition.” 

This action by the price fixers has 
caused the price of corn to be at least 
10 cents a bushel below the level it 
should be—below what the free market 
would have paid. Thus, the fixers have 
taken tens of millions of dollars out of 
the pockets of corn producers. 

Mr. Freeman belabors the point that 
farm income this year will beat previous 
records. However, he fails to point out 
that the reason for the increase will be 
due to raising the support level for most 
basic commodities, and not through in- 
creased markets for farm products. 

The Government loan on a bushel of 
corn is $1.20. A farmer can go to the 
same elevator where he deposited his corn 
and buy’ it back for $1.04 per bushel. 
This scheme has already cost the govern- 
ment $100 million or perhaps more, 
through sale of corn from its stocks at 
lower prices than it paid. This is a won- 
derful racket. But the honeymoon may 
be short and sweet. Cheap feed makes 
cheap meat. Next year we can look for 
depressed hog and beef prices, and many 
farmers who bought corn in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bargain base- 
ment may be forced to call on Orville 
Freeman to do something about hogs 
and beef. 

The Department of Agriculture insists 
that the feed grain program is a “suc- 
cess.” It enters the realm of prophecy, 
insisting that without the program, sur- 
pluses would have risen and costs would 
be greater in the long run. This is highly 
speculative. It is a known fact that a 
tremendous amount of money has been 
spent for a very negligible result. The 
Secretary blames the weather for record 
yields per acre, but it is clear also that 
farmers, as they reduced the acres 
planted, piled more fertilizer on those left 
in production. And there is talk that the 
feed grain program may cost as much as 
a billion dollars at the end of the first 
year of operation. 





Ralph Beerman is one of several young 
conservatives elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1960 who constitute 
the hopes of many for a resumption of 
more constitutional government. Mr. 
Beerman, elected to represent Nebraska’s 
Third District at 38, has been a farmer 
all his life. Among his hobbies is flying 
and he originated the first Nebraska soil 
conservation tours by air. He serves on 
the House Agriculture Committee. 








And what about dairy products? Farm- 
ers are now producing more milk than 
our exploding population can possibly 
drink. Result: more butter and cheese 
added to the CCC stockpile. Just to help 
things along, Freeman raised the support 
price for dairy products 40 cents to a 
whopping $3.46 per hundredweight, 
which will cost the taxpayers, and in the 
long run will not help the dairy farmers. 

Turning to another commodity, namely 
soybeans, we see a farm crop that has 
shown the greatest growth in acreage, 
production, exports and domestic mar- 
kets of any crop in this country. The 
soybean producers looked at the mess in 
wheat and feed grains and counted them- 
selves lucky. They came to Washington 
and pleaded with Mr. Freeman not to 
raise the support price on soybeans above 
$2.00 per bushel. They did not want to 
lose their markets for soybeans and its 
products to a Government warehouse. 
Against the wishes of the producers, Sec- 
retary Freeman established a price sup- 
port level at 45 cents per bushel above 
that in existence in 1960. 

Under sensible price supports the forces 
of supply and demand have enabled soy- 
beans to move through normal channels. 
Prior to Secretary Freeman’s action in 
raising supports, there were no soybeans 
in Government hands. It looks now as if 
the Government next year will hold be- 
tween 75 and 100 million bushels of soy- 
beans. Thus a problem has been created 
with soybeans where none existed, a 
problem which eventually may approxi- 
mate the costly and painful surplus prob- 
lems in wheat and feed grains. 

In the case of wheat, Charles Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, warned that $2.00 support 
price for the 1962 crop will raise export 
costs 21 cents a bushel for every bushel 
exported. “With exports rising toward 
the 700 million bushel level,” he de- 
clared, “this means a terrific increase in 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Toys in Babeland 


[“Parents and teachers everywhere face 
an unusual challenge. They are being 
called upon to prepare children for a 
world so radically new that we dare not 
forecast its direction, its technology and 
its social organization. Certainly rote text- 
book learning or preconceived ideas can- 
not suffice for children facing such com- 
plexities.”] 


By Rosert E. BAUMAN 


Perhaps the greatest challenge faced 
by the average American today is open- 
ing the mail. If it’s not bills, it’s more of 
that junk mail that Postmaster General 
Day has been promising to clean up. 
For example, the above quote is taken 
from a circular that came to me from 
some place in New Jersey; a place that 
seems so remote that Governor-elect 
Hughes may have been there only three 
times. At any rate, it is far out. 

The pamphlet in question is sent out 
by Creative Playthings, Inc., and _ it’s 
filled with hundreds of dandy toys for 
girls and boys, big and little. The only 
trouble is that every darned one of the 
things is creative, dangerously so. To 
prove it, the hearty parent need only 
increase his life insurance and send in 
the requested price of such child wowers 
as the “Busy Box”—a board covered with 
“non-detachable knobs, cranks or wheels” 
to keep the kid busy for hours. Person- 
ally, being active in young conservative 
politics, I have enough trouble with 
knobs, cranks and wheels, without buying 
more. And I defy anyone to construct a 
child’s toy that is non-detachable. 

CPI (Creative Plaything, Inc.) pushes 
toys that will “. . . encourage children to 
live their roles.” Included in this category 
are the usual dishes, pots and pans, tele- 
phones and doll houses. There is also a 
set of family hand puppets (Mom, Dad, 
Dick, Jane and Baby McGuffey) which 
sells for $7.75. These puppets, we are 
told, offer “revealing and rewarding play 
in acting out family situations.” And so 
help me, “All puppets are available in 
Negro also.” If any of you Oriental pup- 
pets are reading this, you can write to 
Lyndon Johnson who heads the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Rights. 

To help your kiddy “achieve mastery 
over his toy world,” which presumably 
follows hard on the heels of housebreak- 
ing him, you can buy toys for “Commu- 
nity Play.” These include the time- 
honored fire truck, policemen, and a sur- 
realistic bunch of blobs that are identified 
as a sculptured family. (“Adults cannot 
resist it, but please give it to the chil- 
dren!”) which is good advice, at times. 
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Still in the Community Play area, you are 
offered a miniature city so that your 
“city planner” can solve the complexities 
of his own little urban brawl. You know— 
“Don’t bother me kid, go play in Traffic.” 

Or how about a geophysical relief 
globe with six colors of paint—a do-it- 
yourself world. There is presumably a 
jar of pink paint to track fall-out. Or 
maybe your youngster is more bucolical 
than colical. If so, he would like an 
‘ . improved version of our one egg 
incubator which reduces the hazard of 
failure by a high percentage.” Since the 
new model is a two egg incubator, my 
calculations show that the hazard reduc- 
tion is by about 50%; or is it increased 
by 100%? Perhaps what I need is a set of 
$8.96 giant size domino blocks “. . . to 
illustrate number groupings and addition 
facts.” The size alone is good to clonk 
Dad on the bean if he gives you the 
wrong arithmetic answers. 





Next comes “Experimental Learning” 
including science and biology. (Pssst!, 
read this next part to yourself before 
letting the kid in on it.) Under biology 
comes the visible man and the visible 
woman; the visible horse and the visible 
dog, the visible ginger bread boy and 
the visible head. (Incidentally the visible 
head is on the same page as the visible 
nuclear submarine, but there is no visible 
mention whether the sub also has a vis- 
ible head aboard. But then that’s Rick- 
overs problem.) Now getting back to 
this visible woman. Ahem! I quote, 
“Included is a second set of parts of the 
lower abdomen to simulate a_ seven 
months . . .” But I cannot go on. Be- 
sides, who would want a toy that takes 
seven hours to assemble. Of course, you 
could always let mom do it. 

Before your imagination wanders too 
far afield, let me point out that CPI is not 
doing all this for profit (alone). Says 
they: “We in CPI have accepted the 


challenge, and are doing something about 
today’s educational problem.” And to help 
they have hired Ph.Ds and MAs (no pun 
intended) who are experts in pre-school 
toys, pediatrics, play therapy and so on, 
each from the college of your choice. Or 
if you choose, the psychiatric clinic of 
your choice. 

But I would question just whose chal- 
lenge they are answering. Is it the “Chal- 
lenge of the Sixties” we have heard so 
much about? If so, I think CPI is defi- 
nitely in for profit. 

Now mind you, CPI is not all bad. It is 
heartwarming to'a conservative to note 
that heavy duty toy steam engines (pretty 
much as Watt designed them) are selling 
for $17.95, while a complete Atomic 
Energy Kit sells for only $1.25. But then 
maybe you haven’t accepted steam en- 
gines yet. If so, there’s an “authentic 
weaving loom.” 

The possibilities are endless. Would 
your little one hanker to be a junior 
league Caribbean dictator—for only $8.50 
you can present him with a set of tam- 
bourines, maraccas, cymbals, a jingle clog 
and a tone block beater. For a slight 
additional cost of $250.00 you can include 
a Thompson submachine gun, a dirty 
beard and a seat in the U.N. And speak- 
ing of the U.N., CPI tells us that the 
perfect stocking filler this Christmas is a 


- complete set of the flags of 100 different 


nations. Each flag is identified and 
packed in a plastic bag, which sounds 
like the ideal place for some of the 
delegates. I think you get the idea. 

Now for the obvious question. Why 
should I be picked to get CPI’s creative 
toy catalogue? Well, by next New Year's 
Day, or shortly thereafter, I will have 
become a creative father for the first 
time; in fact, it will be my first time as 
any kind of a father. That’s neither here 
nor there, however. How they got my 
name is a mystery. We've been deluged 
with mail from Dydee Wash, Baby Clean, 
and The Expectant Fathers Clubs of 
America (they inclosed a safety pin in 
gold for the lapels of exhibitionists ). 

I was talking about all this the other 
day with my 11-year-old sister-in-law, 
who together with her 12-year-old broth- 
er, is my constant source of inspiration 
concerning American youth. Surprisingly 
enough, she knew about many of the toys 
already. It seems they are sold at most 
5 and 10 cent stores. Her only comment, 
as Christmas approaches, was “Good 
Grief! If this kind of thing keeps up the 
kids will be taking over the world.” 

You know, that might not be a bad 
idea. Especially the One we are all 
expecting on December 25th. 








Metro Gets a Scare 


By Antoni E. GoLLAn 


In the Miami area, Dade County’s 
metropolitan government, commonly 
called “Metro,” is composed fundamen- 
tally of thirteen elected county commis- 
sioners and an appointed county man- 
ager. These keepers of the public trust, 
supported by Miami’s two major papers, 
zealously guard the country’s first experi- 
ment in county-wide supergovernment— 
and woe to those who probe the inner 
recesses of the laboratory. 


But on October 17, an aroused Dade 
County electorate very nearly approved a 
set of amendments to the Metro Charter 
which would have severely cramped 
Metro’s style, probably marking the ex- 
periment’s conclusion. The amendments, 
proposed by ex-county commissioner 
John McLeod, provided for, among other 
things, eliminating the office of county 
manager and reducing the number of 
commissioners to five, as in Florida’s oth- 
er 66 counties. Another feature would 
have made it possible for Dade’s citi- 
zenry, should they so choose, to abolish 
Metro in toto, impossible under the pres- 
ent Charter. 


The vote was 104,573 for Metro; 96,380 
for the amendments. To the great dis- 
comfort of the Metrophiles, the numerical 
returns don’t tell the whole story, as we 
shall note. But first, let’s take a brief tour 
of The Great Experiment, a scheme not 
even originally accepted by a majority 
of qualified Dade voters in May of 1957 
(only 25 per cent of Dade’s registered 
voters went to the polls, 13 per cent 
voting “yes,” 12 per cent voting “no”). 
And at that, Metro initially was billed as 
“home rule.” 


Shortly before the 1957 vote Shep 
Phillips, chairman of the Home Rule 
Charter Board, thundered to critics that 
Metro would definitely not zone within 
the county’s municipalities. Shortly after 
Metro’s_ victory, however, the Miami 
Herald reported that County Attorney 
Marion Sibley “said Friday that the new 
Metropolitan Charter calls for uniform 
zoning and traffic regulations—and Great- 
er Miami is going to get them despite 
screams from municipal politicians.” 

The Miami News, which _ earlier 
stressed that Metro, don’t you see, would 
actually preserve and enhance the auton- 
omy of municipalities, soon noted approv- 
ingly that Dade County had “voted for 
a strong central government. . . . There 
can be no effective Metropolitan Govern- 
ment without curtailing the powers and 
functions of the municipalities.” The mu- 
nicipalities now wage a continuing battle 
with Metro over sources of revenue, with 
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the never-voiced aim of Metro being to 
dry up their sources. 

In a system asserted by it supporters 
to be “non-political,” the strangest things 
have been happening. They'll fill a book, 
but here are just a few. 

Item: Ben Wheeler, a Metro official 
who helped prepare and gave examina- 
tions for countywide plumbing contrac- 
tor permits, obtained a license himself 
without bothering to take the exam. 
Finally, Wheeler decided to take the 
exam on February 21, 1959; was one of 
four out of 41 applicants who passed. 
“I certainly had more knowledge about 
the exam than the others,” revealed 
Wheeler, whose term expired Febru- 
ary 26. 




















Item: After the county refused to 
approve a contract for his building com- 
pany to remodel part of Jackson Memo- 
rial Hospital, Edward N. Fleming resigned 
as chairman of the Metro building con- 
tractors examining board in September, 
1959. Although Fleming, as a Metro offi- 
cial, was barred from doing business with 
the county, he had already started work 
on the job without a signed contract, 
thereby picking up a cool $78,684 for the 
job upon resignation of his Metro post. 

Item: In 1954 one Harry Toulmin, 
director of research for the Public Admin- 
istration Service located in Chicago, pro- 
duced a report entitled “A Metropolitan 
Government for Miami.” Upon Metro’s 
1957 victory Toulmin recommended 
O. W. “Hump” Campbell as Dade’s first 
county manager; one of Campbell’s first 
acts was to hire Toulmin as Metro budget 
director. Almost two years ago, however, 
Toulmin was fired, with the precise rea- 
sons still unclear. Toulmin wasn’t long 





gone before he turned up at the National 
Planning Conference in Minneapolis, 
where he proceeded to expose Dade citi- 
zens opposing Metro as “organized 
facists.” 

Item: In 1960 Metro planners discov- 
ered to their surprise that the new nine- 
story Criminal Courts Building was being 
built with three floors that nobody knew 
what to do with. Nobody knows yet, but 
the hope is that increased Metro activity 
will put them to use; total cost to pre- 
pare the three phantom floors for eventual 
occupancy is $1,242,000. 

Small wonder that Atlanta mayor Wil- 
liam Hartsfield says: “That Metro govern- 
ment you have in Miami is a farce. It’s 
typical of what county governments will 
do when they get a chance. They'll spend 
money and build big buildings. ... What 
happened in Miami was a joke among 
municipal administrators around the 
country ever since the day it was put 
together.” 

The county manager (currently one 
Irving R. McNayr, a tall bespectacled 
professional city manager recently im- 
ported from Columbia, S. C.) enjoys 
complete executive power, without the 
distasteful proposition of being respon- 
sible to the citizenry in return; he is 
appointed by the county commissioners, 
who afterward are allowed to exercise 
next to no influence with him. Metro- 
philes, when talking about the county 
manager system, return to the “non- 
political” theme, a theory that didn’t 
stop this one from campaigning like a 
trooper for Metro (and, incidentally, his 
$30,000-a-year job). 

The county budget has leaped from 
$38.9 million in 1957 to $59.9 million in 
the current fiscal year, while county 
property tax revenues have increased 
commensurately. Yet with all this, and 
promise of more, county-wide services 
(fire protection, law enforcement) leave 
a very great deal to be desired. A con- 
tinuing complaint, interestingly, is that in 
the outlying areas the garbage sometimes 
doesn’t get picked up for weeks. 

A healthy bit of Metro’s advertising 
(in particular, The Metro Bulletin, a reg- 
ular “public service” newsletter produced 
by a former local reporter who had the 
foresight to support Metro in 57) has 
been at the expense of the taxpayers, 
roughly half of whom don’t like Metro, 
all of whom find themselves sponsoring its 
commercials. (Who says there isn’t a 
relationship between taxation and _politi- 
cal liberty, friend?) 


The United States Constitution, as 
every school boy knows, is essentially a 


set of restrictions upon arbitrary govern- 


mental action, a vital concept that failed 
to hamper the enlightened designers of 
the Metro Charter. Perhaps most stagger- 
ing is this chilling portion of the Charter 
(Article I, Section 1.01, Subsection B): 
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“No enumeration of powers in this charter 
shall be deemed exclusive or restrictive 
and the foregoing powers shall be deemed 
to include all implied powers necessary 
and proper to carry out such powers.” 

All of which spells an institutionalized 
disregard for responsive government, in 
the midst of which operates an appointed 
professional politician enjoying virtual 
administrative autonomy. And on. this 
collection of questionably “democratic” 
paraphernalia, no saving encyclical from 
Americans for Democratic Action. Is 
there no balm in Gilead? 

The closeness of the recent Dade 
County vote reflects increasing disillu- 
sionment with Metro in an area steadily 
becoming more conservative. No one 
knows better than Metro officials that the 
anti-Metro forces might easily have won, 
were it not for the two factors that shaped 
and characterized the campaign. First, 
John McLeod’s amendments were quite 
comprehensive, scaring off a sizable num- 
ber of people who think Metro ought to 
be given “one last chance.” Second, the 
News and Herald, correctly appraising 
rising discontent with Metro, turned a 
campaign of issues into one of personali- 
ties, effectively conducting a ceaselessly 
bitter vendetta against McLeod. 

But this is not the end of the Metro 
controversy in Dade County. And if the 
outlying areas don’t get their garbage 
collected soon, who knows? 





A question for our 
parent readers 


Do you have a Son or Daughter 
at school? Why not support a 
campus conservative club on 
his or her campus? 

Send $1 for a copy of the 
Campus Conservative Directory 
—a listing of over 115 local 
college conservative clubs 
across the Nation (each listing 
gives name of club and cam- 
pus, principal officer, mailing 
address and size of member- 
ship). 


Mail this coupon today to: 
Young Americans for Freedom 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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As Seen by Hayek 





The Road to Freedom 


By RoBert SCHUETTINGER 


In 1944, when many thought that 
collectivism, in one form or another, 
would soon be adopted in all parts of 
the world, Friedrich Hayek completed 
his most widely-read work, The Road 
to Serfdom. This book, which was dedi- 
cated in all seriousness to “the socialists 
of all parties,” has since become recog- 
nized as the classic critique of the 
Welfare State. 


In it, Prof. Hayek attempts to con- 
vince those citizens who honestly believe 
that State economic planning is necessary 
for prosperity that they are mistaken in 
their choice of methods. He demonstrates, 
on the contrary, that the inevitable result 
of the centralization of economic power 
will be (1) lowered living standards for 
all sections of the population (2) a de- 
cline in progress and invention and (3) 
ultimately, the end of political and civil 
liberty in either a Fascist or a Commu- 
nist State. 


Despite the urgency of his tone and 
despite the controversial nature of his 
thesis, the authors reputation among 
scholars for fairness and generosity was 
unimpeachable. This reputation, added 
to Prof. Hayek’s professional distinction 
as an economist, insured that The Road 
to Serfdom would be read carefully by 
thoughtful men of all points of view. The 
most influential proponent of State inter- 
vention in the economy, John Maynard 
Keynes, was deeply impressed; he wrote, 
“In my opinion it is a grand book. . . 
Morally and philosophically I find myself 
in agreement with virtually the whole 
of it; and not only in agreement with it, 
but in deeply moved agreement.” 

Since the publication of The Road to 
Serfdom, Prof. Hayek has written five 
more books: Individualism and Economic 
Order, John Stuart Mill and Harriet Tay- 
lor, The Counter-Revolution of Science, 
The Sensory Order and his magnum opus, 
The Constitution of Liberty. He came to 
the United States in 1950 and is now 
Professor of Social and Moral Science in 
the Committee on Social Thought of the 


University of Chicago; most of his time 
he devotes to research but he also offers 
tutorials for a few doctorial students in 
the social sciences, in economics and in 
political philosophy. 

Born in the old Austrian empire at the 
turn of the century, Prof. Hayek studied 
psychology, economics and law at the 
University of Vienna where he earned 
two doctorates. After working for several 
years with the head of the Austrian 
School of economics, Ludwig von Mises, 
he accepted the position of Professor of 
Economics at the University of London. 
In 1947, he founded the Mount Pelerin 
Society, an international association of 
scholars, statesmen and men of affairs 
devoted to the ideal of maximizing per- 
sonal freedom. The Society now has some 
200 members including Dr. Ludwig Er- 
hard of Germany, Dr. Wilhelm Roepke 
of Switzerland, Dr. Karl Popper of Eng- 
land and Drs. Harry Gideonse, Milton 
Friedman, Ludwig von Mises, Frank H. 
Knight, Arthur F. Burns, David McCord 
Wright and Walter Lippmann of the 
United States. 





Robert Schuettinger is an editor of the 
New Individualist Review, a_ bright 
sparkling addition to the literary life of 
the University of Chicago. He is not un- 
familiar with the subject of this article, 
Professor F. A. Hayek, as he is presently 
studying under that same gentleman. 





Like many of his colleagues in the 
Society, Prof. Hayek is often called a 
conservative and like most of them he 
prefers not to claim this title. He is, he 
insists, simply an unreconstructed Old 
Whig, in the tradition of David Hume, 
Edmund Burke, Adam Smith, Alexis de 
Tocqueville and Lord Acton. He would 
not mind being called a liberal, which he 
is, but he fears the confusion that arises 
over that word in the United States today. 
He is not much interested in what out- 
ward form government takes, so long as 
the liberties of the individual are secure. 
On the whole, he prefers a democratic 
system since, as he likes to put it, “it is 
better to count heads than to break 
them.” With Churchill, he holds that 


democracy is the worst of all forms of 
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uses today.” 


conservative point of view. 


the American students of 1961. 
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RECOMMENDED READING 


Each month THE NEW GUARD will recommend to its readers those 
student journals which it believes will contribute to a deeper and 
broader understanding of American conservatism. 

This month the editors recommend: 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK 


A conservative student journal, Insight and Outlook has been called 
the ‘‘outstanding publication of its kind published on American camp- 


The magazine is written entirely by students of the University of 
Wisconsin, which after an initial period of incredulity, has accepted 
the magazine for what it is—a remarkably mature presentation of the 


Insight and Outlook deserves special mention because it is the oldest 
campus magazine—now in its fourth year. But there are others a few 
of which we would like to list for our readers: 


Liberator (Tulane University, New Orleans, La.) 

Analysis (University of Pennsylvania, Pa.) 

The Campus Conservative (University of Miami, Fla.) 
Conservative Thunder (Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich.) 


There are many other campus conservative magazines which the 
New Guard will talk about in the months to come—all irrefutable 
evidence that conservatism is no longer the ‘forbidden faith’’ among 
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society, excepting only all others that 
have ever been tried. 

Although he is a modest and retiring 
man by nature, who much prefers the 
study to the rostrum, Prof. Hayek feels 
deeply that the most important values of 
our Western tradition are. in danger—seri- 
ous danger—in our time. “If we are to 
succeed in the great struggle of ideas 
that is under way,” he writes, “we must 
first of all know what we believe.” Prof. 
Hayek’s contribution to our tradition is 
his greatest work, one of the seminal 
books of this century, The Constitution 
of Liberty.* It is an intense intellectual 
effort to arrive at a “comprehensive rein- 
statement of the basic principles of a 
philosophy of freedom.” 

Prof. Hayek asserts that it is the Rule 
of Law, properly understood, which can 
provide the check on the overreaching 
power of the State which is so necessary 
for the maintenance of a free society. 
He defines freedom as a state wherein 
individuals can make their own plans and 
decisions with some assurance that they 
will not be interefered with by the arbi- 
trary power of government unlimited by 
law. This concept of freedom differs from 
that held by such Modern Liberals as 
John Dewey; freedom, John Dewey 
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thought, means the power to do certain 
things. He would say that if a person 
cannot go to a college he is not free; 
Prof. Hayek would say that, provided he 
is not kept away by force but only by 
lack of money or ability, it would not 
be accurate to say that he is “unfree.” 
He would add that this kind of thinking 
forces us to call “unfree” men who can- 
not afford plane tickets as well as men 
who want to be President but cannot get 
elected. By manipulating the word free- 
dom, the modern liberals have managed 
to offer us a program of state direction 
and political control of private affairs 
which is labeled “liberalism,” but which 
bears little, if any, resemblance to the 
goals of Thomas Jefferson and John 
Stuart Mill. 


The goals of Prof. Hayek are best 
summed up by the concluding sentence 
of the Constitution of Liberty—a quota- 
tion from the great German liberal, Wil- 
helm von Humboldt. “The grand, the 
leading principle (he wrote) towards 
which every argument unfolded in these 
pages directly converges, is the absolute 
and essential importance of human devel- 
opment in its richest diversity.” 


* University of Chicago Press (1960). 


MATER SI, MAGISTRA SI? 
(Continued from page 7) 


servative Catholics to the particular brand 
of liberalism espoused by America is evi- 
dent in an editorial in Sign magazine: 
Conservative youth was savagely ridi- 
culed, and it was charged that one of 
the basic requirements for membership 
in Young Americans for Freedom seemed 
to be the denial of all Papal encyclicals 
on social justice. 

Such an attitude indicates complete 
lack of understanding of the conservative 
philosophy, and moreover is a slanderous 
attack on the many young conservative 
Catholics who devoutly and justly con- 
sider themselves well in line with true 
Catholic social thought. 

It is agreed that the Pope’s omission 
of any thorough and specific reference to 
the greatest danger today, i.e., the world 
Communist movement, is puzzling. Why 
he chose to stick to modern social prob- 
lems rather than deal with the danger of 
communism, only he knows, but it would 
not be assuming too much to guess that 
he has plans for a major address on that 
subject in the near future. 

In the meantime, conservatives in par- 
ticular could gain a great deal by study- 
ing “Mater et Magistra.” It seems to me 
that one of the most frequent criticisms 
of the American conservative is his pre- 
occupation with negativism. Indeed, he 
is forced, in a sense, to oppose rather 
than propose, since the trend toward col- 
lectivism has increased so rapidly and 
since the most effective means of stopping 
it is to fight in the arena of the national 
Congress. 

Yet, why do those conservatives who 
oppose on principle aid to education, 
medical care for the aged, and the cor- 
rupt power of labor unions hesitate to 
contribute their time and energies to the 
positive betterment of the community 
through local action for better schools, 
charity for the needy, and the reform of 
unions? How many conservatives are 
active in social work? How many seek 
positions of leadership in labor organiza- 
tions? How many will earnestly work 
toward the adoption of the voluntary 
profit-sharing ideal, now successfully used 
by more than 28,000 industries? And 
how many conservatives will work and 
vote for local bond issues for sewers, 
schools or recreational facilities? Very 
few, sad to say. 

It is imperative that community re- 
sponsibility not be ignored while patriots 
apply themselves to the larger problems 
of international communism and national 


- political power. 


Social justice is an obligation imposed 
by God on every individual. It would 
bind each one of us whether the Holy 
Father had written an encyclical so in- 
structing us or not. 
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Communist Cars and Polish Hams 


By Gorpvon L. Durnit 


On October 28, 1961, the Young 
Americans for Freedom of Marion Coun- 
ty (Indianapolis), Indiana engaged in 
picketing a local auto dealer who was 
selling the Communist automobile, the 
Skoda. Skoda Munitions works in Prague, 
as we know, have been supplying Com- 
munist revolutionaries all over the world 
with the arms to destroy freedom. The 
Skoda automobile is also made in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia by captive labor. 

Previous to the picketing, Richard 
Allen, Vice President of Marion YAF, 
attempted to gather sufficient facts on 
the Skoda, how it got into the country, 
how it came to Indianapolis, and why its 
price was so ridiculously low. Discussions 
were also attempted with the owner of 
the lot selling the Skoda. 


The first move was to enter the show- 
room, on different dates, to act as inter- 
ested purchasers of the car. On both occa- 
sions, after being told by the salesman 
that the Skoda was made in West Ger- 
many, we asked for brochures, and both 
times the salesman was hesitant to com- 
ply, but with persistence we were able to 
obtain brochures saying, “Greetings From 
Praha, Czechoslovakia.” 

The owner was then contacted and 
presented with our position. “As Young 
Americans for Freedom,” we told him, 
“we are opposed to the sale of Commu- 
nist-made goods in the United States, 
and feel that you are, perhaps indirectly, 
assisting the Communist in his goal of 
world conquest.” 

We also informed the owner that we 
were not trying to restrict his right to 
individual freedom and to free enterprise, 
but were trying to protect those rights, 
not just for him, but for all. We tried to 
make it clear that what we were protest- 
ing was the inherent contradiction that 
his action poses for the best interests of 
our country. 

The owner defended himself by saying 
he did not buy directly from the Com- 
munists, but from a finance company in 
New York. He also informed us that a 
large potato chip company was sponsor- 
ing a contest with two Skodas as first 
prize. He then offered to join and con- 
tribute to YAF. 

Our answer was, “The selling of Com- 
munist goods in America is morally and 
economically ‘wrong. For not only does 
this support a totalitarian regime which 
is thriving on oppression, fear, and slave 
labor, but it also creates American un- 
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employment and business recession. In 
the present state of world affairs, trade 
with a Communist country is suicidal. In 
fact this trade strengthens the very war 
machine that has promised to destroy us.” 

This statement brought the answer from 
the owner that if we could suggest some- 
thing that he could do with the cars 
other than sell them, he would listen 
to us. 





The very next day Dick Allen, Michael 
Gholston, and James Abstine, a national 
YAF director, got together to decide on 
some possible suggestions, even though 
we felt that burden belonged on the 
shoulders of the owner, since he admitted 
knowing he was buying Communist cars. 
With suggestions from those more expert 
than we, we decided to propose the cars 
be donated either to Katanga, or to the 
Republic of China, both having an acute 
shortage of moving vehicles, and both 
being strongly anti-Communist. We never 
had the opportunity to make these sug- 
gestions because the owner refused to 
make an appointment with us; he said, if 
we could manage to catch him some- 
time, he might consider seeing us. 

We again met and decided that we 
should picket his place of business to 
alert the people of our community to the 
sale of Communist-manufactured goods 
in Marion County. It was the desire of 
YAF that positive action would be taken 
via public opinion in an area where the 
government has not acted. 

Thirty-five pickets, businessmen, house- 
wives, and high school, college, and law 
students, continued picketing for four 
hours on Saturday, October 28. Some of 
the signs carried by the pickets read: 
“Protest the sale of Communist cars!” 
“Hungarian Freedom Fighters didn’t 


drive Skodas.” “Foreign trade yes, Com- 
munist trade no,” “Why pay for Soviet 
bombs?” 


In an attempt to persuade the pickets 
to cease their protest, the workers on the 
car lot proceeded to wash a very small 
Italian car for about two hours, creating 
an enormous mud-puddle. When YAF 
pickets continued walking around and 
through the water, four cars drove around 
the block time and time again, splashing 
water on us. They succeeded in damp- 
ening our clothes, but not our spirits. The 
local radio stations broadcast our action 
immediately, which drew large numbers 
of onlookers, who for the most part, 
cheered and applauded our efforts. 

However, as dismayed as we were 
about the sale of Communist cars in the 
Indianapolis area, we soon had reason to 
become more dismayed. 


The reason for further dismay was that 
the attorney for Trenny Auto Sales was 
none other than state senator John Ruck- 
elshaus (Republican - Indianapolis), who 
said that the YAF pickets were members 
of “an extremist group that doesn’t have 
the facts. If they oppose the Communist 
trade, they should get Congress to pro- 
hibit it. Why don’t they picket stores 
selling Polish hams?” 


The fact with which YAF was con- 
cerned was that Communist slave labor 
was in competition with the free market 
system of the United States, and right 
in our own backyard! 


It is perhaps understandable, if not 
forgiveable, that the federal government, 
in its enormity, could overlook some 
trade with the enemy, although it is cer- 
tainly not understandable why the federal 
government does not take a definite policy 
stand against imports from the above- 
mentioned enemy. It is quite a shock, on 
the other hand, to discover that the mem- 
bers of your local government, represent- 
ing your own home town, are not op- 
posed to aiding Communists, who have 
avowed to bury us, even if that aid seems 
remote. 





Gordon L. Durnil is the chairman of 
Young Americans for Freedom of Marion 
County (Indianapolis) and although he 
claims to be no writer, we do not hesi- 
tate to present this account of his experi- 
ences in that besieged citadel of con- 
servatism. We would be pleased to pub- 
lish similar accounts from every state 
and hope that YAF chairmen will send 
along the very latest YAF tivities. 











The Great Conflict 


THE FATHERS, by Allen Tate. (Alan 
Swallow, $1.85). 


In a lengthy introduction critic Arthur 
Mizener terms this, Allen Tate’s only 
novel, as the book that Gone With the 
Wind ought to have been. Not only is 
The Fathers a great novel on the Civil 
War, it is undoubtedly one of America’s 
first-rate novels. 

Set in Northern Virginia (usually Alex- 
andria) and in nearby Georgetown in 
Washington, this symbol-laden master- 
piece, published in 1938, deals with the 
critical period between 1860 and 1861. 
The story’s narrator is an old man, Lacy 
Buchan, who was fifteen back in 1860. 
He recalls his own private conflict of 
being torn between love for his father 
and love for his brother-in-law. He re- 
calls the tragic events which occur in 
his family. 

The Buchan family represents a dying 
civilization, the chivalrous, ante bellum 
South. George Posey, who marries Lacy’s 
sister, is a dashing and romantic Vir- 
gianian who cannot accept the code of 
the declining order. What follows is a 
marvelously articulated sequence of 
events. The old order slides from the 
“crisis” into the “abyss” leading to hor- 
ror, insanity, and murder. 

Fortunately Mr. Tate’s well-enameled 
prose is flexible enough to allow the inter- 
play of the public on the private and to 
point up the tensions in society: delight 
v. horror, love v. hate, order v. chaos, 
responsibility v. irresponsibility, disci- 
pline v. abandonment. 


ROBERT RITCHIE 








Cuba, Castro and Communism 


By ALLAN RyskIND 


CUBA: The First Soviet Satellite, by 
Daniel James. (Avon Books, 75¢). 
Latin American expert Daniel James 

has written a hard-hitting journalistic 

book which takes all the Marxist pap 
served up by C. Wright Mills, Paul 

Sweezy, et al., and stuffs it down their 

collectivist throats. All the humdrum 

cliches, so dear to the liberal heart, about 
why Cuba turned Red, have been so 
thoroughly dissected and repudiated by 

Mr. James that only at the risk of having 

one’s head declared a cranial vacuum will 

one dare to repeat them again. 

Did the Castro regime turn Communist 
because of the low income of Cubans? 
No, says Mr. James and quotes Dr. José 
Alvarez Diaz, Minister of Finance in the 
administration of President Carlos Prio, 
to prove his point. Said Diaz: “ Cuba... 
had a standard of living higher than 
almost all the American republics, a large 
part of the European continent, all the 
republics of Africa and Asia, and in 
Oceania, only New Zealand and Australia 
had a higher income.” 


Did the government turn Communist 
because, as C. Wright Mills has. charged, 
Cuba was totally dependent on sugar? 
No, again, says Mr. James, and this time 
quotes Dr. Felipe Pazos, Castro’s former 
President of the National Bank of Cuba. 
Said Pazos: “In 1958, the last full pre- 
revolutionary year, sugar accounted 
for only 23 per cent of the total 
national income or $507.2 million out of 
$2,206,400,000.” 

Did Cuba turn Communist because of 
so-called Yankee imperialism? Says the 
author, who interviewed countless disen- 
chanted revolutionaries who served as 
Castro’s right hand men: “There was not 
one paragraph, not one sentence, not one 
phrase anywhere in Cuban revolutionary 
literature which stated, or so much as 
intimated, that the Cuban Revolution was 
being made for the primary purpose of 
ejecting American ‘imperialism’ from 
Cuba or eliminating the American influ- 
ence there.” 


Did Castro’s government turn Com- 
munist because America refused aid to 
Castro and aided Batista? Once again, no, 
says Mr. James, and points to the U.S. 


arms embargo against Batista in March, 
1958; the State Department’s acquies- 
cence to Castro’s demands; U.S. recog- 
nition of Castro in record time; and U.S. 
willingness to aid Castro immediately, 
which aid Castro refused, when he first 
assumed power. 

Why, then, did Cuba go Red? There 
are many reasons, says James, but, pri- 
marily, it turned Red because the Com- 
munists infiltrated the Batista government, 
controlled Castro’s July 26th Movement, 
and successfully disguised the extent of 
Communist control over Castro’s revolu- 
tionaries so that American reporters, of 
whom Mr. Matthews was only one, the 
State Department, and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency were absolutely buffaloed 
on the matter, even though they shouldn’t 
have been. In short, subversion, not 
sociological nonsense, is what makes 
Cuba a Communist prison today. This 
has been said before, but never with 
such devastating clarity. 


\ 





Mr. James also details the Communist 
takeover of every important segment of 
Cuban society and he convincingly proves 
that raw Communist power, not sym- 
pathy for Castro, is what keeps Cuba 
Communist. 

Mr. Mills—are you listening, Yankee? 


META-POLITICS: The Roots of the 
Nazi Mind, by Peter Viereck. 
(Capricorn, $1.75). 


Poet-historian Peter Viereck (Terror 
and Decorum, Conservatism Revisited, 
Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals) 
first hit the academic scene in 1941 with 
this remarkable account of the intellec- 
tual roots of Naziism. Originally en- 
titled Metapolitics: From the Romantics 
to Hitler, it was hailed by Thomas Mann 
and Crane Brinton as one of the finest 


’ books on the origins of National Social- 


ism. 

Now, twenty years later Mr. Viereck, 
professor of European History at Mount 
Holyoke College, has revised the book, 
added much new information about the 
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Bonn Republic, his travels in West Ger- 
many, and has greatly expanded the 
bibliography as well as added a new sub- 
title. 

As in the old version, the author traces 
the roots of Naziism clear back to the 
Romanticism prior to the Thirty Years 
War and then works forward in time to 
the Revolution of 1848. He adequately 
deals with the philosophical mentors of 
Hitler—Father Jahn, Richard Wagner, 
Houston Stewart Chamherlain, and Al- 
fred Rosenberg. 

“Meta-politics,” according to Mr. 
Viereck, is a “semi-political ideology” re- 
sulting from the intertwining of romanti- 
cism, the “science” of racism, “a vague 
economic socialism,” and the “alleged 
supernatural and unconscious forces of 
Volk collectivity.” Romanticism is Ger- 
manic, he notes, and its characteristics 
are irrationalism, the mystic welding of 
subject and object, a tendency to inter- 
mingle the arts, a longing for the far- 
away and strange, and a feeling for the 
infinite and the continuity of historical 
development. This is in sharp contrast to 
classicism which stresses clarity, rational- 
ism, forms, and universal standards. 


LAMONT TUPPER 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, by Joseph 
P. Lash. (Doubleday, $4.50). 


If there is one thing the death of Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold re- 
vealed it was the U. N.’s true character, 
that is, an unrealistic organization incap- 
able of coping with serious international 
problems. But don’t look for a conclu- 
sion like this in Dag Hammarskjold by 
Joseph P. Lash, New York Post corre- 
spondent for the United Nations. This 
book is hardly a dispassionate study. In 
fact, it reads more like a hagiography 
than a biography. 

Mr. Lash paints an interesting portrait 
of his subject whom he praises as a “bril- 
liant technician, a. compromiser rather 
than a fighter.” He traces Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s development from his mother’s 
side, follows him through the Stockholm 
School of Wicksell Economics, and re- 
views his career as a rising government 
servant. He recalls Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
ascendancy to the post of Secretary- 
General. 

Mr. Lash does a not-too-admirable job 
of reviewing the events of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s reign. The Hungarian issue, 
which has been before the United Nations 
since 1956, is covered in nine brief and 
widely scattered paragraphs.  L’affair 
Bang-Jensen is reviewed in two para- 
graphs, the same amount of space given 
a blurb from Mrs. F. D. R. on the dust 
jacket. 

Joun C. QuINN 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS: An American Life, 
by Mark Schorer. (McGraw-Hill, 
$10). 

This is a brilliant biography, so far- 
reaching and indefatigable in every 
respect that one goggles at the patience 
and intelligence that were expended in 
its creation. It is indeed a “definitive” 
work. After reading its 814 pages, the 
reader can put down the book and say, 
“Yes, this was Sinclair Lewis and this 
was—and_ is—America.” 

Mark Schorer is a novelist, a short 
story writer, a critic, and currently chair- 


man of the English Department at the 


University of California. He employs all 


these talents as he tells the story of a 
country boy from Minnesota who, at the 
age of 45, had written five of the most 
widely acclaimed novels of the century, 
had just become the first American to 
win the Nobel Prize for Literature, was 
worth approximately one million dollars, 
was front-page copy for newspapers 
around the world, and who was perhaps 
the loneliest and most dissatisfied man 
in America. 

In the words of biographer Schorer, 
“Lewis is a prime example of that char- 
acteristic phenomenon of American litera- 
ture—the man who enjoys a tremendous 
and rather early success and then suffers 
through a long period of decline and 
deterioration, both literary and moral.” 

One major criticism can be made of 
the book: it tends to include too much— 
too many details, too many letters, too 
many facts about the man—as Lewis him- 
self often inserted lengthy lists of “things” 
in his novels. But Lewis is so fascinating 
and complex a “hero” that the great 
majority of the facts about him hold the 
reader’s attention. 

The biography is divided into six parts. 
The first part, “Small Town,” deals with 
the infancy and adolescence of “Red” 
Lewis in the little town of Sauk Centre. 
Lewis, unathletic, ugly (with pernicious 
acne that was to trouble him all his 
life), introverted and yet “uppity,” suf- 
fered a most unhappy childhood. 


“College” describes Lewis’ life at Yale, 
where he was again an outcast with few 
friends. He was considered callow, vain 
but a promising writer of . . . romantic 


an American 


verse and humorous doggerel. There were 
few signs of his later satiric genius. 

From 1907, upon his graduation from 
Yale, until 1920, Sinclair Lewis wrote 
continuously, producing countless short 
stories, articles and five novels, none of 
them distinguished and none of them 
best-sellers. Still they “gave him a wide 
popular audience” and “changed his 
status from that of amateur to profes- 
sional.” 

Then in the spring of 1920, Lewis 
turned over a manuscript to his publisher 
who was enthusiastic and predicted that 
it would probably sell as many as 20,000 
copies. The name of the book was Main 
Street and it sold 180,000 copies during 
the first six months of 1921. “It was the 
most sensational event in twentieth-cen- 
tury American publishing history.” 





And its author became just as sensa- 
tional as for the next 20 years he led a 
“life of noisy desperation” across two 
continents. In quick succession there fol- 
lowed Babbitt (1922), Arrowsmith 
(1925), Elmer Gantry (1927) and Dods- 
worth (1929). During this decade he was 
divorced from his first wife and married 
columnist Dorothy Thompson, who lived 
with him for seven years before separat- 
ing and finally divorcing him. 

It was in 1930, when he was 45 years 
old, that Lewis won the Nobel Prize and 
in America “something very like a groan 
went up.” In his books, Lewis had de- 
scribed a particular kind of America and, 
with the coming of the Depression and 
the 1930’s, his kind of America and 
Lewis himself were “generally thought 
of as finished.” 

Still he kept writing and the public 
kept buying although the critics bewailed 
the premature literary death of the man 
who wrote Main Street and Babbitt. 
Among his later works were It Can't 
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Happen Here, Cass Timberlane and 
Kingsblood Royal. 

He tried writing plays which some- 
times were produced and sometimes were 
not but which never became “best-sellers.” 
He worked eight to ten hours a day and 
drank much of the remaining time (al- 
though he would, from time to time, go 
on the wagon). He loved to talk and to 
mimic and would monopolize conversa- 
tions for hours. He was as paradoxical an 
American and as American a paradox as 
any man of our time. 

As Mr. Schorer summarizes: 


“He was one of the worst writers in 
modern American literature, but without 
his writing one cannot imagine modern 
American literature. That is because, 
without his writing, we can hardly imag- 
ine ourselves. In at least five solid works 
—Main Street, Babbitt, Arrowsmith, Elmer 
Gantry and Dodsworth — the endurable 
core which followed upon his slow start 
and preceded his long decline, he gave us 
a vigorous, perhaps a unique thrust into 
the imagination of ourselves.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDMUND 
BURKE: A Selection from His 
Speeches and Writings, edited 
with an introduction by Louis I. 
Brevold and Ralph G. Ross. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, $3.50). 


“Take up whatever topic you please, 
he is ready to meet you,” said Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and perhaps no writer has re- 
ceived or deserved a more splendid trib- 
ute than Edmund Burke, 18th Century 
philosopher and founder of modern con- 
servatism. Of all writers on public ques- 
tions, none has been more _ profound, 
forceful, or lucid than Burke. He was one 
of the supreme masters of English prose 
style. 

No complete pieces of ‘Burke are 
printed in this neatly edited anthology of 
the great polemicist’s philosophy; how- 
ever 267 pages of quotations are cate- 
gorized, making this edition a very handy 
manual of Burke’s writings. As the edi- 
tors note, Burke never “put down his 
ideas in a systematic treatise where their 
relations show clearly.” 

The Burkean principles are set forth in 
eight chapters—“Theory of Law and Leg- 
islation,” “Prudence as a Political Vir- 
tue,” “The State and Society,” “Govern- 
ment and Human Nature,” “Practical 
Politics,” “Reform and Tradition,” “Tra- 
dition in the English Establishment,” and 
“Jacobinism.” The final chapter deals 
with Burke’s “A Philosophical Enquiry 
into the Origin of Our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful.” 

This, the finest treatment of Burke’s 
philosophy since Peter J. Stanlis’ Edmund 
Burke and the Natural Law, is a must 
for every young conservative’s bookshelf. 


RosBert RITCHIE 


The Crime of the Century 


By Ben STOKER 


KIDNAP, The Story of the Lindbergh 
Case, by George Waller. (The 
Dial Press, $6.95) 


It was the “crime of the century” in 
1932-the kidnapping and murder of 
the 20-months old son of America’s 
most beloved hero, Charles Lindbergh, 
the kid flyer who had flown the 
Atlantic alone. 


Other crimes, far more hideous and 
encompassing, have since occurred to 
displace the Lindbergh kidnapping as 
“crime of the century”: Hitler's po- 
groms, Khrushchev’s murders, Mao 
Tse-tung’s inhumanity to his own 
people—the list is disturbingly long. 
But in 1932 everyone was speculating 
as to who could have done it, and 
after they captured a young man 
named Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 
everyone debated as to whether the 
“inhuman” Hauptmann would evade 
the electric chair. 


George Waller, who was a jour- 
nalism student at Temple University 
when the Lindbergh kidnapping took 
place, has written a fascinating fast- 
moving chronicle of the crime and 
punishment. He captures the mood of 
the country of the early 1930’s when 
trials provided an inexpensive means 


of entertainment. 


Vivid characters fill the 594 pages 
of Mr. Waller’s book: Dr. John F. 
Condon, who used the name “Jafsie” 
in his dealings with a young man who 
claimed he was the kidnapper and 
who turned out to be Hauptmann; 
Dr. Dudley D. Shoenfeld, the psychia- 
trist, who on the basis of the kidnap 
letters and other accumulated evi- 
dence, estimated within one mile 
where Hauptmann was living; Arthur 
Koehler, an expert wood analyst who 
traced the material of the ladder left 
by the kidnapper at the scene of the 
crime to a lumber mill in North Caro- 
lina and then back to Hauptmann. 


Psychoanalysis, crime detection, im- 
passioned jury speeches, a stubborn 
insistence upon innocence by the ac- 
cused—all the classic elements which 
compose a modern crime are to be 
found in Kidnap. 

Uniting it all is the stark contrast 
between Hauptmann the kidnapper, 
a German immigrant, illegally living 
in the United States, and Lindbergh 
the hero, rich, famous, idolized. The 
former seeking fame and glory, the 
latter already surfeited and seeking 
only peace and anonymity. 





Ce 


The symbol illustrated on the front 
of the jacket was an important clue in 
the Lindbergh case. 











Mr. Waller does show some preju- 
dice in his treatment of Hauptmann, 
not through any suggestion that he 
was innocent but through a presenta- 
tion of such overwhelming evidence 
that one is almost forced to conclude 
that Hauptmann could not have man- 
aged the crime all alone. 

Hauptmann died in the electric 
chair on April 3, 1936—four years, one 
month and three days after the Lind- 
berg baby disappeared from his crib 
on the second floor of the Lindbergh 
home in New Jersey. For those four 
years, the kidnapping was the “crime 
of the century” and after reading Mr. 
Waller's compelling story, one can 
understand why. An idle question re- 
mains: What place would it occupy 
on today’s front pages? 





MR. FREEMAN'S FOLLY 
(Continued from page 8) 
the cost of a program that is already 
extremely costly.” 
Under the “New Frontier’s” wheat pro- 
gram, farmers must cut their acreage 
10 percent in order to qualify for the new 


- support price. The fertilizer industry will 


prosper under such a program. If the 
weather is good, production will go up 
10 percent on the planted acres, and 
another farm program will be defeated 
at the grassroots. 
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We Recommend 


For an understanding of Com- 
munism on the international and 
domestic scenes, we recommend 
the following works from which 
young conservatives can profit, 
although the interpretations vary 
greatly. 

Aron, Raymond. The Century of 

Total War. 

Carew Hunt, R. N. The Theory 
and Practice of Communism. 
Chamberlin, William Henry. The 
Russian Revolution. 2 vols. 

Chambers, Whittaker. Witness. 
Dallin, David J. Soviet Espionage. 
Garthoff, Raymond L. Soviet 

Strategy in the Nuclear Age. 
Hook, Sidney. Marx and the 

Marxists. 

Kintner, William R. The Front Is 

Everywhere. 

Kissinger, Henry A. Nuclear 

Weapons and Foreign Policy. 
Marx, Karl. Communist Mani- 

festo. 

Meyer, Frank S. The Moulding 
of Communists. 
Niemeyer, Gerhart. An Inquiry 

Into Soviet Mentality. 

Possony, Stefan T. A Century of 

Conflict. 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert, et al. Pro- 
tracted Conflict. 

Trotsky, Leon. A Revolution Be- 
trayed. 

Wolfe, Bertram D. Three Who 

Made a Revolution. 











Right to Work 


Oklahomans for Right to Work have 
reported to the National Right to Work 
Committee in Washington, D. C., that 
an estimated 20,000 citizen volunteers 
will begin a three-month drive in 
January. 

The new activity will be the circulation 
of petitions proposing that Oklahoma’s 
900,000 voters be given the opportunity 
to adopt a Right to Work amendment to 
the State Constitution. 

Along with the petition activity, the 
Oklahomans will conduct a hard-hitting, 
far-reaching educational program. The 


petition goal is 200,000 signatures. 
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An Epic in Bad Taste 


By Bruce BARR 


King of Kings (MGM; Samuel Brons- 
ton) is a crass use of Jesus for twentieth- 
century profit, an attempt to fit Christi- 
anity into the Exodus screenplay and a 
total waste of the admission price. 

Gone are the miracles, His judgements 
against the Pharisees, His hearing before 
the priests, His cleansing of the temple, 
His betrayal by Judas and the cries of 
the Jews to “crucify Him, crucify Him.” 
Substituted for scripture is producer 
Samuel Bronston’s tale of a people united 
in their desire for liberty in the great 
social revolution against the colonialist 
Romans. (Read war-mongers, capitalists, 
etc. ) 

Bronston’s version has the Zealots, a 
secret organization of Jewish freedom 
fighters, attempt a revolt against the 
Romans with, of all people, Judas and 
the thief Barabbas the leaders. Come to 
think of it, Barabbas isn’t a thief in this 
movie but a hero and a leader of the 
downtrodden. Jesus is betrayed, not for 
twenty pieces of silver, but to force him 
to use His Miraculous powers to save 
Himself and hence, all Judea. 


Indeed, the entire frame of reference for 
this abortion is “smite the Romans,” over 
and over and over. The creation of an 
independent Jewish State serves as the 
focal point rather than Man’s Salvation 
and Redemption. Jews must accept re- 
sponsibility for the Crucifixion as all 
Roman Catholics must accept responsi- 
bility for the Inquisition. To pointedly 
teach what is untrue, as this film does, 
is obviously self-defeating, regardless of 
the resulting profits. 

Henry H. McKinnies, Jr., known in 
Hollywood as Jeffrey Hunter, plays the 
blue-eyed, high-voiced, every - hair - in - 
place caricature of Christ. He cannot be 
blamed for his painful lack of talent, but 
his previous achievements (Red Skies of 
Montana, Lure of the Wilderness) should 
have discouraged any director from cast- 
ing him in this, the most delicate of 
dramas. His simpering smile as palm 
leaves are strewn in his path seems to 
say, “Aw gosh, folks, it was nothing,” 
in a feeble attempt at humility. 

Outright boredom compounds the fel- 
ony as both Herod and his son, Herod 
Antipas, overact with little gusto. Rita 
Gam, as Herodias, quivers her delicious 
lips with what appears to be irritation at 


being covered — completely — in non- 
transparent costumes. 

Brigid Bazlen, a skinny 17-year-old, 
pouts through an imitation of Salome’s 
dance that would fail to excite the GI’s at 
a Distant Early Warning post. Even the 
actors in this scene valiantly maintain 
wooden leers, apparently wishing for a 
return to more nubile dancing girls. 


Of the whole embarrassed cast only 
Siobhan McKenna does a truly creditable 
job. She portrays a radiant Mary, Mother 
of God; now tender, now proud—always 
loving, always the Mother, secure in her 
vision of Holy Truth. She treats the script 
with only a passing acknowledgment— 
her innate, overriding talent is sensed 
rather than heard. 


Several sequences reveal not only loose 
scripting, but sloppy direction. The Free- 
dom Fighters awkwardly ambush a col- 
umn of Roman Centurians, who were then 
the greatest military tacticians in the 
world, but who are nevertheless shown 
as without scouts, flankers, advance 
points, rear guards or forward observers. 
The Centurians neatly fall down when 
the Jews throw stones at them, and the 
impression is left that either the Jews 
were damned good stone-throwers or 
else the $5-a-day Spanish extras hired for 
this farce were only giving the producers 
$5 worth of acting. In another scene, the 
tables are turned and Jews anxiously 
fall dead when swords are passed be- 
tween their arms and chests or when they 
are simply bumped by arms or legs. 

As in most films of genre, heavenly 
voices are somehow supposed more holy 
as the level of their volume rises. After 
the initial blast of Miklos Rozsa’s music, 
literally sanctifying the audience, one 
wishes for some of his more tasteful 
scores, such as his very excellent theme 
in Quo Vadis. Despite these mediocrities, 
photographers Manuel Berenguer, Milton 
Krasner and Franz Planer revealed rare 
perception in both setting and color with 
overhead tilt-shots seldom seen in today’s 
hypertechnical productions. 

A review of this type is a painful thing 
to write, for I love movies with a joy 
born of simple escapism. The difficulty, is 
compounded by the introduction of religi- 
ous beliefs and contemporary socio- 
political messages, touching on sensitive 
nerves of people in all faiths. Poetic 
license is one thing, but King of Kings 
leans over backward in an attempt not 
to offend modern Jews. The result is 
offensive to Jew and Christian alike. 
It is an epic only in its bad taste. 
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Letters to 


Dear Sir: 

Contemporary volumes and _ articles 
never fail to belabor what they consider 
the unjustified existence of the Greek 
Letter fraternities system. Its critics tell 
us the system performs no service for 
the academic community and is a symbol 
of the bleak, pre-New Deal era. I am 
offering the following observations with 
the hope they may stimulate an article in 
the near future. 

Yes, the fraternity system is primarily 
and perhaps exclusively a social institu- 
tion. Those who would attempt to build 
a case on other than this, its integral 
foundation, are leaving their flank vul- 
nerable to attack from abstractionists of 
a liberal bent. The chapter house was 
not constructed as a study lounge but as 
a home to provide shelter, both physical 
and social. 


In the first instance, it differs only 
quantitatively from the dormitory on 
lower campus. It is the social aspect of 
fraternity life that distinguishes it from 
the socially disarmed dormitory. More 
than one incoming freshman has been 
heartened to know that he was part. of 
something other than a roll sheet. The 
Greek row atmosphere is, in my estima- 
tion, far more conducive to adjustment 
than the dormitory cafeteria. Certainly 
the existence of social clubs and frater- 
nities is preferable to publicly financed 
mental health clinics. I do not contend 
that this is the sole alternative but per- 
haps we have, alas, given the system a 
purpose compatible with the tastes of its 
critics. 

The fraternity may and often does 
assist in the intellectual development of 
its members, but it seems that if a need 
exists for formal instruction during off- 
campus hours, the burden of reform rests 
with the administration and faculty, not 
the living groups. Many of those who 
launch attacks against this voluntary in- 
stitution would urge students to indulge 
in the Nirvana of peace marches, race 
riots and NSA. 

The assertion shall inevitably arise that 
fraternities accommodate only drunken 
intellectual nebishes. That image is in- 
deed stereotyped but the facts are not. 
The fraternity system rests on a diversity 
of interest, tradition and _ activities. 
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the Editor 


Rushees choose and are chosen on the 
basis of their suitability to the chapter’s 
personality. A star half-back would 
hardly choose a house known for an 
exuberant party life. The very selectivity 
which is often attacked as constituting 
discrimination would suggest that pledge- 
ship with all its alleged horrors is not 
designed to remold the individual into 
the image of a chapter deity. 

We hear in our pre-college years that 
the singular distinction of the fraternal 
hierarchy is measured in achievement per 
“fifth.” This I contend is not the product 
of chapter ritual. Though exaggerated, 
an occasional round at the local tavern is 
an integral part of undergraduate life. 
Why else would socialists promote their 
meetings with beer rather than intellec- 
tual enrichment? Cocktails at the an- 
nual formal or homecoming are, in my 
estimation, preferable to beer, New Hori- 
zons for Youth and Daniel Rubin. 

Ignoring the unsophisticated reality 
that fraternities are the scene of many 
good times, far surpassing the experiences 
of Peace Corpsmen who wander through 
Africa fluoridating the teeth of cannibals, 
the fraternity instills a just respect for 
tradition, individuality and enduring in- 
stitutions. 

Lynn Bouchey 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


(The New Guard is working on a com- 
prehensive study of the fraternity system 
at this time.) 


Dear Sir: 


We like the use of all democratic 
courtesy titles such as Mr., Dr., Captain, 
Rev., Bishop, etc., etc. Use of these, even 
in this peculiar era tells something. . . . 
By the same token we would like to see 
your valuable paper addressed—ARCH- 
BISHOP THEODOTUS, rather than 
plain T heodotus as per the attached. 
We are afraid that some of the issues 
may come addressed as just plain 
“IEDs. 3): 

Sincerely, 


Holy Orthodox Church 
in America 


(Below is a facsimile of the address 
label in question. ) 


T HEODOTUS 
321 W 101 ST 
NEW YORK 25N Y 


(We received the above letter from his 
Excellency, Archbishop Theodotus of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and an _at- 
tached label which showed that our 
circulation department had been mailing 
the New Guard to him as just plain T 
Heodotus. We hasten to tender our ab- 
ject apologies to His Excellency and to 
assure him that no disrepect was in- 
tended. We extend the same apologies to 
other readers whose names may be mis- 
spelled or addresses may be incorrect and 
ask their indulgence during this period 
when we are transferring our circulation 
department from New York City to 
Washington, D. C. We feel compelled 
to inform our readers at this time that 
the New Guard is 100% volunteer and 
that all work is done in the spare time 
of its staff. ) 
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International Anti-Communist Youth Group Born 


During his travels in Southeast Asia 
this summer, Robert Harley (see “Burma: 
A Case Study in Neutralism,” November 
issue of the New Guard) visited the city 
of Taipei on the island of Taiwan. 

In his capacity as a national director 
of Young Americans for Freedom, Bob 
Harley had several disctissions with Asian 
youth. Coming out of these talks was a 
“Declaration of Common Purpose” which 
augers the beginning of an international 
youth movement directed at communism. 

The Declaration reads as follows: 

“We, the young people of the Free 
Asian Youth Alliance and the Young 
Americans for Freedom, declare our com- 
mon purpose: 


“a. To promote mutual understanding, 
friendship and cultural relations among 
the youth of Asia and of the United 
States of America. 


“b. To oppose all ideas and systems 
that hinder liberty, democracy and world 
peace. 


“c. To fight with all weapons at our 
command the forces of international com- 
munism which is the greatest force and 
system hindering liberty, democracy and 
world peace. 


“We pledge ourselves to cooperation 
through the realization of our common 
goals through: 


“a. Close and continued contact and 


correspondence between the secretariats 
of the two organizations. 

“b. Exchange of publications. 

“c. Exchange of observers wherever 
possible. 

“d. Mutual cooperation in the attain- 
ment of particular goals. 

“We consider it urgent and impera- 
tive to champion a world-wide anti- 
communist youth movement and we ap- 
peal to all the youth and youth organi- 
zations of the world to support our ideals 
and aims and to establish a world-wide 
organization to abolish communism. 

“Done at Taipei, this ninth day of 
September, one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty one.” 
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BARRY GOLDWATER SAYS... 


We are being caught up in a wave of conservatism that could 
easily become the political phenomena of our time. 


JOHN TOWER SAYS... 


Young Americans For Freedom is one of the most responsible 
young people’s groups in the country today, and is doing an 
excellent job of spearheading the young conservative movement. 


JOIN TODAY! 
YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 


(THE FASTEST GROWING YOUTH ORGANIZATION IN AMERICA) 


Fill out the form below and join with Senator Barry Goldwater, Senator John 
Tower, Rep. Walter Judd and thousands of others who support America’s 
leading conservative youth organization. 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 








| ENCLOSE $1.00 MEMBERSHIP DUES 


AGE 





MAIL TO: 
YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM «+ 79 MADISON AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


| AM INTERESTED IN LEARNING MORE ABOUT YOUR ORGANIZATION, SEND LITERATURE 
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HE DOES . 


for only $3 (if you're a studen 
you too will receive 


Membership in Young Americans for Freedom, Inc. 





The fastest growing youth group in America. 


and a 


Subscription to THE NEW GUARD 





The Magazine of Young America featuring the nation’s most promising 
young writers. Politics, education, the arts — you'll find them all in THE 


NEW GUARD. 


Normally a $4 package, now at a special $3 student offer for both membership and sub- 


scription. Write today to: 


YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 


79 Madison Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 
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